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in composition, the two dusts represent oppo- 
site principles; though both be accounted as 
representing patriotism, it is a patriotism of 
opposite methods. 

All that is needed of William Penn can come 
to America, even to his once cherished city, 
where it is so much needed, as dust is not,— 
and that is, the spirit which animated his holy 
experiment in character and in government. 
The latter-day grieving of his righteous name 
afresh, and putting his image, though exalted 
above our civic temple, to an open shame in 
apartments below, may well re-invoke the as- 
piration which he once made over Philadel- 
phia: “‘Oh, that thou mayst be kept from the 
wil that would overwhelm thee ; that faithful to 


ever we see itapplied. “That is not first’’ ina 
community’s development ‘‘which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural,—and afterwards that 
which is spiritual.’’ “If, therefore, ye have 
not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, 
who will commit to your trust the true riches? 
And if ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another man’s, who shall give you that which 
is your own?’’ 

The dust of a privateer noted for preying 
on the private property of men, may come to 
America. We are sorry should any municipal 
piracy mark hers as congenial soil. For apart 
from its imputation or motive of patriot- 
ism in its own field, privateering would be all 
one with piracy. But for looters of a city, 














the world, the flesh and the devil. 
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The Word of God. 







writes :— 
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*This article was penned before the late municipal 


ing that ‘‘as ye sow, so shall ye reap.’”’ crisis developed. 
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ciations,’’ or the purifying influence of heav- 
enly associations, — choose which to serve. 
Wilt thou be a daily associate of Christ, or 
a friend of the spirit of the world? Follow 
Him afar off, and so deny Him : or follow Him 
in close fellowship, and this will be a denial of 


William L. Pearson, commenting in Western 
Work on a book of one Dr. Burrell, thus 


The long-continued custom of calling the 
Holy Scriptures the Word of God is to be 
regretted. The Book of books (the Bible, from 
the plural biblia) is nowhere called collectively 
the Word, nor even the Written Word, nor 


review, which [except for that blemish] the 
writer cordially recommends as most useful. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Grave of Morgan. 


The following poem, which I have never 
seen in print, I find in a manuscript collec- 
tion of Whittier’s early poems, in the pos- 
session of his cousin, Ann Wendell, of Phila- 
delphia. It is a political curiosity, being a 
reminiscence of the excitement caused by the 
mystery of the disappearance of William Mor- 
gan, in the vicinity of Niagara Falls, in 1826. 
It was written in 1830, three years before 
Whittier became especially active in the anti- 
slavery cause. He was then working in the 
interest of Henry Clay as against Jackson, 
and the Whigs had adopted some of the watch- 
words of the Anti-Masonic party. 


Wild torrent of the lakes! fling out 
Thy mighty wave to breeze and sun, 
And let the rainbow curve above 
The foldings of thy cloud of dun. 
Uplift thy earthquake voice, and pour 
Its thunder to the reeling shore, 
Till caverned cliff and hanging wood 
Roll back the echo of thy flood. 
For there is one who slumbers now 
Beneath thy bow-encircled brow, 
Whose spirit hath a voice and sign 
More strong, mére terrible than thine. 


A million hearts have heard that cry 
Ring upward to the very sky ; 

It thunders still—it cannot sleep, 

But louder than the troubled deep, 
When the fierce spirit of the air 

Hath made his arm of vengeance bare, 
And wave to wave is calling loud 
Beneath the veiling thunder-cloud ; 
That potent voice is sounding still— 
The voice of unrequited ill. 


Dark cataract of the lakes! thy name 
Unholy deeds have linked to fame. 
High soars to heaven thy giant head, 
Even as a monument to him 
Whose cold unheeded form is laid 
Down, down amid thy caverns dim, 
His requiem the fearful tone 
Of waters falling from their throne 
In the mid-air, his burial shroud 
The wreathings of thy torrent-cloud, 
His blazonry the rainbow thrown 
Superbly round thy brow of stone. 


Aye, raise thy voice—the sterner one 
Which tells of crime in darkness done, 
Groans upward from thy prison gloom 
Like voices from the thunder’s home. 
And men have heard it, and the might 
Of freemen rising from their thrall 
Shall drag their fetters into light, 
And spurn and trample on them all. 
And vengeance long—too long delayed- 
Shall rouse to wrath the souls of men, 
And freedom raise her holy head 
Above the fallen tyrant then. 


The above poem, and the paragraph intro- 
ductory to it, are taken from the new book, 
‘‘Whittier-Land,” descriptive of the Haverhill- 
Amesbury neighborhood, compiled by Samuel 
T. Pickard, author of the biography of the 
poet, in two volumes. The poem is deserving 
of a place in Whittier’s authorized works, as 
well for its phrases descriptive of the beauty 
and grandeur of the great cataract, as for the 
topical importance of the more immediate sub- 
ject matter relative to the martyred victim of 
Freemasonry. Why it was not included in 
the original collection of ‘‘ Poems of Freedom’’ 
may never be known. The same language, ap- 
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plied a little later to the forbidden cause of the | 
Africans in bondage, Whittier here forcefully 
uses in characterization of the shackles of the 

oath-bound secret lodge. Young as he was, | 


menaced his fellow-men from the side of “the 
hidden empire.’’ Read again the last section 
of the poem, and then turn to the ‘* Lines 
written on reading the message of Governor 
Ritner, of Pennsylvania” (against freemen 
catching fugitives from slavery), composed 
six years later, and observe the similarity of 
sentiment. It should be noted that the word 
‘“*vengeance’’ is to be interpreted according to 
the Scripture, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine: | will re- 
pay, saith the Lord,’’ for the whole animus of 
the poem is plainly against that manner of 
murderous reprisal which had been aimed at a 
brother whose soul rebelled against the impre- 
catory oaths of the secret lodge—so like, in- 
deed, to those of the Endowment Order of Mor- 
monism, recently revealed to the nation and 
the world at large. 


[‘*The Grave of Morgan,’’ it is probable, 
will be better understood by many, upon read- 
ing the following narrative of facts taken from 
the writer’s booklet entitled ‘‘Secret Societies: 
an Inquiry into their Character and Tenden- 
cies ’’ (Phila., 1888, 45 pages) not at present 
in print]. 

The first formal revelation of Masonry in 
this country is stated to have been made by 
William Morgan, of Batavia, New York (a se- 
ceder from the order) who, in the year 1826, 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Illustrations 
in Masonry,’’ in which the ceremonies of ini- 
tiation and the obligations of the first three 
degrees were disclosed. For this publication, 
Morgan was abducted by Freemasons, confined 
in the magazine of the United States fort, at 
Niagara, and from thence taken ina boat, and, 
as is alleged, drowned in the Niagara River. 
Miller, the publisher of Morgan’s book, was 
also forcibly carried off, but the citizens of 
Batavia, being apprised of the violent pro- 
cedure, pursued the kidnappers, and finally 
rescued the prisoner. 

As a result of Morgan’s exposure, and the 
excitement upon the subject thence following, 
probably nine-tenths of the fifty thousand 
Masons then in the United States, turned their 
backs upon the lodge to enter it no more. Al- 
though the number of the adherents of the 
lodge at that time may not seem to have been 
dangerously great [Myron Holley estimates 
that there were some thousands more than 
above given], yet they even then were found 
to boast that the civil offices of the country 
were largely in their hands. Finney remarks, 
“TI do not recollect a magistrate, or a con- 
stable, or a sheriff, in the county [where I 
resided] that was not at that time a Free- 
mason.’’ The adverse combination was such 
in the locality where Morgan had been ab- 
ducted, that the fact of the murder was never 
judicially proven so as to fasten it upon the 
alleged perpetrators — courts, sheriffs, wit- 
nesses, jurors, seemed struck with an inability 
te do anything in the premises. Likewise, 
the newspapers fell into a similar conspiracy 
of silence, and refusing generally to. publish 
the disclosures, it was found necessary to es- 
tablish other newspapers for that purpose. 





\twelve degrees of masonry beyond the first 
he thus surely apprehended the peril which! three revealed by Morgan. 








































In 1826, an encampment of Knight Templars | year will take care of itself.—<Selected, 
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at Leroy, New York, after a protracted de- 


bate between the members, concluded to dig. 
close all the tenets of the order, including 


Several monthg 
later eighteen others were added, making 
thirty-three in all that were then revealed, 
A committee, of whom the late Thurlow Weed 
was one, reported the following year that jp 
New York State four hundred initiates had 
publicly denounced the institution, and that 
thousands had silently withdrawn. 
Meanwhile, Freemasonry became an issue jp 
politics, the Anti-Masonic movement culmin- 
ating in a National Convention, held in Phila. 
delphia, in 18380. It was attended by one 
hundred and twelve delegates, among whom 
were Amasa Walker, William H. Seward and 
Thaddeus Stevens. They issued an ‘‘ Addregg 
to the People of the United States,’’ which 
appears to have been attended with good 
results. Chief Justice Marshall writing to 
Edward Everett (1833) that he had not at 
tended a lodge for thirty or forty years, goes 
on to say: ‘I thought it, however, a harm. 
less plaything, which would live its hour and 
pass away; until the murder or abduction of 
Morgan was brought before the public. That 
atrocious crime, and I had almost said, the 
still more atrocious suppression of the testi- 
mony concerning it, demonstrated the abuse 
of which the oaths prescribed by the order 
were susceptible, and convinced me that the 
institution ought to be abandoned as one capa 
ble of producing much evil, and incapable of 
producing any good which might not be ef- 
fected by safe and open means.” 
JosiAH W. LEEDS. 











Too Much Publicity. 


Most young men are weakened by publicity, 
by too much social fellowship. They never 
have any time alone. In the morning they 
dress as rapidly as they can and then rush out 
into the work of the day. When the time of 
release from work or business comes, they 
hurry with the crowd to seek enjoyment. In 
the evening they come in late and drop inte 
bed. There has been not one hour in the day 
when they could sit down and be calm and 
think of God and duty and let their souls rest 
and grow strong and grave. Doubtless, there 
are many young men who are too much alone, 
who brood over themselves and whose need is 
less meditation and more society. But these 
are the rarer men. The average young map 
runs with the crowd, and his life shallows out 
more and more until the bottom begins to 
show through and the power, the beauty, the 
freshness, the capacity for various use are all 
gone. Men ought to stop now and then and 
think. If John the Baptist had not been three 
years in the wilderness he would probably 
never have burst on Israel with a prophetic 
message of such power and persuasion as he 
uttered when he came. One of Hugh Beaver’s 
favorite quotations was: 

“If chosen men had never been alone 
In deep mid-silence open-doored to God, 
No greatness ever had been dreamed or done.” 


—RosBeErT E. SPEER. 


Each day is in itself a little sphere. We 


have but to round it out to perfection and the 
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An Account of Lucy Choppin, Widdow of John 





































































































e- 
5 Choppin, the Son of Jo Choppin Of Stebbing| Lucy Wyat had some discourse, and, told 
2g in Essex. him, he had prevented her going to New 
st [Copied from an ancient manuscript preserved ia Friends’ England; but she found him short, of Adhear- 
bg Reference Library, Devonshire House, London, N. P.] ing to that word he had spoke to her of, and 
Ig She was Religiously inclined from her Youth, | told him that the Lord, had made her wiser 
d. was born in Worcestershire, and her Name was | than those who had been her Teachers, he had 
ed formerly Wiat, and as I have heard her relate, | much to say, but wanted the Powerfull work 
in was Soberly, and religiously educated by her | of the word, w™ he had Advised her to regard, 
ad Grandmother, (who was of a great Age, &|and in a while he took the Oath so was re- 
at § did tell her of the hard Sufferings, that many | leased out of Prison, but Humphrey Smith, 
of y’ Family had went through, for their Re- | having partly agreed w' a friend in Essex to 
in ligion in Queen Marys Days; she was of a Per- | take his Son Apprentice the Men friends being 
in- fect Memory and could walk a Furlong, and | Generally Imprisoned Lucy and his Son Came 
la- thread a Needle, within two weeks before she} on foot, taking John Choppins house for a 
ne died, which was in the hundred and fourteenth | sort of Home, as his Father had done, Lucy 
om Year of her Age) & she then was left to| stayed some time, till he was bound and set- 
nd the care of an Uncle who was a Puritan, and | tled, with Henry Abbot Earls Couln in Essex; 
08g he used to give her very good advice, and|then she returned through London, Visiting 
ich § also gave her Charge to shun all bad Com-| the Prisoners and doing what was neccssary, 
od § pany, and go to hear the best Men that |as mending and making for them, many being 
to Preached and be sure never learn to Dance,|far from their Homes, she went and Visited 
at. nor ware Ribbons or Lace on her Cloaths, nor | their families, and Constantly Attended the 
es & learn to Sing or read a Ballad, all which she| Yearly meeting in London, so that many years 
‘m- Observed ; I have heard her say, it was good for | she spent in that service which was then very 
ind her that she was so warned, and that she had | Acceptable to those that could not have Lib- 
of promised her uncle to mind it. She came to| erty to see their Families themselves, & great 
hat live in London at y° time the Civil wars were, | was her Labour of Love in that she did it 
the # and was ina religious Family, but they wanted | freely and walked always on foot. 
sti- her to learn to sing Psalms, but that she} After Humphrey Smith was released out of 
use § could not do ; and after a years Service, she | Prison he visited Friends and travelled much, 
der returned into Worcestershire, & there being | and was desireous to come up into Essex, but 
the § many that were then going to New England, | after a Meeting at Alton in Hampshire, was 
pa- she was Inclinable to go, thinking all that | taken and Carried to Winchester Prison, where 
of § went were good Religious People, and it must | after about a years Imprisonment, he laid down 
ef- § be Pleasant living in such a Land, where they | his Life in Perfect Peace and recommended 
were all such, she spoke her mind to one|y* Care of his Son to Lucy Wyat who came 
, that was Accounted a Worthy man, who had| from y° following Yearly Meeting in London 
Gift, a Preacher, his name was Vavesor Powell, | to see him, and having Occasion to stay some 
and when she told him that it was on a re-| time, took John Choppins of Stebbing, for her 
ity, ligious account that she Inclined to go, he} home as formerly, and when her service for 
vet said to her, that the Word was near her, in| him was over, she returned into Worcester- 
hey her heart, and Mouth that she might hear it | shire, and Acquainted his Mother and Sister, 
out @ aad obey it, and she need not go beyond the | (who lived in Hertfordshire) of his being well 
a of seas, for that, this stopped her Journey; and | Inclined, &c.: and about the time of his Ap- 
hey she being still earnest to go, to hear those | prenticeship being out, she came into Essex, 
In Preachers that were Accounted Gifted Men, | to Stebbing again to see after him, and he 
into @ did several times hear Humphrey Smith, | having taken John Choppins for a home, did 
day Preach and was much Affected, he having an | Effectually make it so, in a bout a years time 
and Excellent Gift, & did not think it Lawfull to| by taking Elizabeth Choppin y° daughter of 
rest @ ‘ake money, for Preaching that which was | John Choppin aforesaid to Wife, & John Chop- 
vere | = Was freely given him, and he being at a| pin his Son did Likewise take Lucy Wyat to 
one, | Meeting sat a great while Silent at w “the | Wife both in one Day, but he the said John 
d ig § Congregation wondered, when he stood up he | Choppin, lived but about two years after with 
nese told them, that he formerly had spake what | her after his death she lived with Humphrey 
man § ¥a8 Upened to him but now my Mouth is|Smith and was mostly with us tor Twenty 
out § topped, and I believe, when ever it please the} Eight Years being very Serviceable in the 
s to | Lord to open it again, it will be more to his| Family, and hada great Care over us Children 
the @ Glory than ever it hath been; this made her | when Young, & tho I do not remember that 
» all § Yery desireous to learn where he went and in| ever she struck any of us a blow, yet we stood 
and § 4 little time it pleased the Lord, to send one| in as much Awe of her, as Father or Mother, 
bree @ of his Servants, (Called a Quaker) by whom | and she had us all at a word, and if she bid 
ably § Humphrey Smith was more fully Convinced, | us do anything, we always did it with Ready- 
etic | 22d also Lucy Wyat & ina little time it Pleased | ness, or we must not do anything for her; 
s he @ the Lord to Concern him in the Ministry, and | She was Really a Mother in Israel, of a good 
ver’s | be travelled through several Counties, came| Understanding, and would constantly visit 
up into Essex to Stebbing, to John Choppins, | those in Affliction, to whom she had a word 
and returning again through the West, was|of Advice, and Comfort oftentimes, and she 
Imprisoned, as were Abundance of Friends, | not only visited those that were afflicted either 
2.” Lucy Wyat then Visited them, & went from|in Body or mind, Rich or Poor, but she also 
.. one Prison to another, as she had service to| Visited those who had been Convinced of the 
do for many of them, there being hardly any | blessed Truth & grew Careless and she would 
We &@ Prisons free from having some of the Lords warn them, and Exhort them to Faithfullness, 
j the @ Ministers (Called Quakers) in them and some | w™ mostly had a good Effect, she was wise in 





others that were Zealous, among whom was | 

































































adviseing, Tender in Admonishing, Gentle in 
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Vavesor Powell before mentioned, with whom | her Exhortation, yet sharp in reproving and 


faithfull in warning so that she often reach’d 
y° witness in those she discoursed with, and 
made the Tall Cedars to bow and the Sturdy 
Oaks to bend, Insomuch that I have heard 
some say she made them shed Tears, that no 
Mortal ever had done before by any discourse. 
She was not only a Constant, but Early goer 
to Meetings, and about two weeks before her 
Death walked six Miles to a Meeting, and she 
told me her Chief end in going thither, was 
to Call and Visit a woman that was eaten up 
with y° Cares of this world, whom she ad- 
vised, & warn’d to get out to Meeting, and 
seek better Treasure, and more Durable Riches 
w" would stand her instead in a Dying hour 
w" had a good Effect on her, so that she 
did get out to Meetings several times after it, 
and did not Live long after. My Aunt, who 
was taken Ill, in her return home the next 
day from the Meeting, and she said I cannot 
say, that w" I feared is come upon me but 
that w” | have Long’d for I am very lll, & do 
think it will be my End but it will be well 
with me, I shall go to my Mansion, w™ is pre- 
pared for me and all the followers of the Lamb, 
& I have nothing to do but to die, y° Lord 
hath been with me even as with Jacob when 
I knew it not, and Blessed be his Name, He 
hath been with me, and made known y* way 
of Life and Salvation to me, and preserved me 
through many Exercises, and Deep Afflictions, 
& Sorrowfull Travels in Spirit He hath been 
w" me through my Pilgrimage, and kept me 
safe through many Long Journeys in w™ I 
have walked many Hundreds of Miles, to serve 
my Friends in the truth and for y° Truths 
sake (and mostly alone) & the Lord preserved 
me, so that none were suffered to do me any 
harm for w" I have often been Humbly thank- 
full, and now I feel Peace, and shall in a 
little time rest with him in Everlasting Joy 
and Peace; at another time she said, ‘‘it is 
good to have nothing to do but to die, for now 
I find it hard to bear the Pains and Sickness of 
this Body she often Expressed her Concern 
for the Churches, that good order might be 
kept up, and for the Poor, for whom she al- 
ways had a great Care and one day there 
came a topping woman with a Relation to see 
her, to whom she spoke fora great while, & 
Advis’d her to prepare for such a time telling 
her, She had Peace, and that was more worth 
than all the Pleasures in this world, and ad- 
vised her to mind the Gift or Manifestation of 
the Spirit, w" would lead her in y° way of 
Life and Peace, the woman being filled with 
Admiration, said, she never heard the Like 
before, that any Person could have such a Sat- 
isfaction, and Victory over Death, that there 
is no Terror, or Fear of Death in her, to whom 
Lucy Choppin answered, perfect Love Casteth 
out Fear, | have loved the Lord with all my 
Heart and served him with all my strength, 
and I have Peace y’ Lord is with me, and It 
will be a Glorious Change ; and much more 
she spoke to her & to several Friends as they 
came to see her, and also spake to one (called 
a Muggletonian) that had Cursed her and said 
she should be afraid of Damnation, Concern- 
ing w" she said, it is false, for I have never 
had any such fear since that day, but the Lord 
hath been with me in many hard Afflictions, 
and given me hope w™ have been an Anchor 
to my Soul He hath (I can say with David) 
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plucked my feet out of the Mire and Clay, and 
set them upon a Rock and I shall not be 
moved. She growing weak, and having very 
sick fainting fits the day before she died, I 
offered her something to Comfort her, she 
said I want nothing, the Lord is with me & 
his spirit comforts me I have Bread to Eat 
the world knows not of, and y°® wine of the 
Kingdom refresheth me and I desire no more 
of this, so do not Endeavour to keep me here, 
for to Die will be my gain and tho’ this Body 
grows weak my Inward Man grows strong, & 
she gave me seasonable Advice, and said it is 
good to be Faithfull to the Lord. He is with 
me, and I have an earnest of that Enjoyment, 
I shall in a little time Launch into a full En- 
joyment off 

She departed this Life in great Peace (being 
Sensible to y° Last) the 6 mo. Sth day 1705, 
& was buried in Friends burying Ground at 
Stebbing, the 10th of the same, where was a 
large Meeting. 

ELIZABETH WYATT. 


Modern Mammonism. 

I was urging a man to send his daughter 
to college, and he said he was perfectly willing 
to do it if he could have any assurance that 
she would not marry as soon as she got her 
education, and ‘‘throw it all away.’’ Says B. 
M. Bogard, in the ‘‘Baptist Flag’’: His idea 
of an education was the commercial one, a 
commodity, which can be used for making 
money. If his daughter would use her edu- 
cation by teaching, or engaging in some busi- 
ness, and by it make money, he was willing 
to educate her, but if she married he could 
see no use in her being educated. In fact, it 
would be throwing her education away. 

College men go out drumming for students, 
and they tell the young men that if they will 
educate themselves, they can get a good posi- 
tion and make several times as much money 
aa they can make without an education. Young 
preachers are encouraged to go to college be- 
cause, with a college education, they can get 
a church that will pay a large salary. Instead 
of telling the young preicher that a college 
education will enable him to be more useful, 
he has a money consideration held out to him. 

“*He has been a successful schoolman. He 
took the school when it was run down. He 
has put up a large dormitory, improved the 
main building, beautified the campus, and he 
closed the last year with a balance in the 
treasury.’’ 

I actually heard this said of a college man. 
His ability as a schoolman was measured by 
his ability to get and use money. What he 
did for his students, what they learned was 
not even worthy of mention. If he could build 
dormitories and beautify the campus, what is 
the difference even if the students learn noth- 
ing? 

Reports of pastors concerning their work 
generally runs about as follows: 

‘*Pastor Hustler of Richtown has enjoyed a 
successful year’s work. The church contri. 
buted $1500 for missions, built a new parson- 
age, costing $2,000, paid the pastor’s salary 
in full, and the prospect is that greater things 
will be done next year. Several wealthy mem- 
bers have been received during the year. The 
best people in the town attend this church.” 

At the Southern Baptist Convention a few 


years ago the pastor who had pulled the larg- 
est amount of money out of his church was 
given a special seat on the platform, and the 
money worshippers did him honor by making a 
great parade about it. 

In that church were millionaires whose ill- 
gotten wealth, one a wholesale liquor dealer, 
ought to have caused those who were making 
the parade, to blush for shame. But the 


widow with her pure heart, noble impulses 
and two mites was forgotten, while the praises 
of the worldly-minded were sung! 

Money rightly used is a blessing, but ele- 
vated to the position in which commercialism 
has placed it, the love of it becomes a great 
monster of modern times.—Safeguard. 


Head Religion and Heart Religion. 

There are two religions in the world. One 
is head religion, which is, and always was very 
popular; the other is heart religion, and is 
rarely met with, because perhaps its possessors, 
conscious of their frailty and weakness, retire 
into themselves and shrink from outward pro- 
fession. 

When Christ came in the flesh He found the 
religious world consisting, his disciples excep- 
ted, almost wholly uf head religionists, full of 
forms, ceremonies, rites, scripture qoutations, 
temple worships, prayings, charities, tithe 
payings and fastings; full of wise, prudent, and 
learned men—Doctors, Rabbis, Scribes, High 
Priests and Priests. 

Christians of our day have other names, but 
have the same natures exactly, and strive to 
do the same things—they aspire to a learned 
ministry, thinking the best scholars make the 
best divines. Their worships are a continual 
round of entertainment, their motive often 
being to please the people and get their esteem 
and pay, and to do that they must amuse their 
hearers with music, singing, chanting, intellec- 
tual prayers and eloquent sermons. Some 
preach for hire, well knowing the people love 
to have it so. But with all their religious 
services they do not excel the religious people 
of the Saviour’s day, either in devotion or 
personal sacrifices. 

But when Jesus came He seemed to turn all 
these things upside down, and reverse them. 
His words were few, and simplicity itself His 
teaching was free; his raiment little more than 
a sheet, with a girdle to bind it round. He 
was moneyless, friendless, and homeless. His 
disciples were not mucb better, and as to learn- 
ing, or wisdom, or intelligence, they were 
amongst the lowest orders. 

Little wonder the learned and wealthy people 
despised Him and crucified Him. All his doings 
and sayings were, by contrast, the opposite of 
theirs. They called Him the carpenter’s son, 
quoted records to show nothing good ever came 
out of Nazareth, and said He had a devil, and 
was mad. The fact is they were practising 
head religion, and He simply introduced heart 
religion, or an inward life with God, as the real 
and genuine religion which alone his Father 
would accept. He taught his disciples to love 
not their friends only but their enemies; to do 
good to those who did them evil, and to pray 
for those who spoke against and persecuted 
them; to rejoice in tribulations; to be poor 
and humble in spirit, and instead of fighting 
or going to war, to turn the other cheek to be 
smitten also. He told them not to lay up 


treasures on earth but in Heaven, for wher 
their treasure was, there would be their heart 
also. He told them when they preached the 
Gospel to do it freely, because freely they hag 
received it, and when their ministry wag ag. 
cepted, to proclaim peace to that house, 

Such were Christ’s samples of his new heart 
religion. 

His language to mankind was —My son, give 
me thine heart! Whether worshipping, 
ing, giving, or whatever be done to please 
let it be all done in secret, in and by the heart, 
and then his Father, who seeth in 
would reward them openly. He asked 
fessors how it was possible they could belieyg 
when they received honour one of another, and 
sought not the honour which cometh from God 
only? 

Take stock of the two hundred religions 
sects in our day, and see if you can truthfully 
say they are practising Christ’s heart religion, 
Is it not head religion, based on the false light 
of reason or priestcraft. But it may be asked: 
Why is heart religion so good, and preferred 
before a learned and eloquent exposition of 
bible passages, appealing to the reason and in 
telligence of the congregation? Because such 
may exist in the highest perfection without the 
speaker’s heart co-operating. It goeth intoa 
man and does no good because it affects not 
the heart, so it passes into the draught. 

The heart means that central place within 
man where the spirit of God is to be found 
He is to be found everwhere in nature, and we 
can admire his wonderful works, but so far a 
man is concerned, God is only to be found in 
dividually within man, knocking at the door of 
his heart. The heart represents man’s affee- 
tions, his free will, and his eternal soul. §% 
Christ said, to love God with all the heart was 
the sum of all the law (and gospel, too). 

But the heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. Why then turn to the 
heart? Because man’s fall and malady was an 
inward malady, a heart disease, and where the 
bane, the mischief is, there also must be the 
antidote, the remedy. Nothing outward can 
cure an internal poison, so God has placed His 
Spirit, His Light, in this dark place, or heart, 
which although small at first will, if heeded, 
shine more and more, until the day dawn, and 
the day star arise in our hearts; until the small 
Light in our heart, compared to a grain of 
mustard seed, shall take root, and grow, and be 
come a power, which shall turn out the strong 
man once having possession of our heart, and 
become a great and good tree of righteousness, 
that fowls may lodge in its branches. 

Head religion lives and thrives in ritualism 
and outward display; in subtilties and sophie 
tries, and learned disquisitions; in the used 
long, refined and complex words and sentences 
not understood by the common people; in i» 
terpretations of the Bible by human judgment 
only; in philanthropic deeds to give sanctity @ 
their lives. 

But their whole tendency is to place religion 
outside and not inside the people. God at & 
distance, Christ in Heaven above, at the right 
hand of God. Salvation by imputation. Atone 
ment effected by an outward confession of 
outward works. Ministers in all their teachings 
disperse, scatter, and contradict the idea of & 
central power at home, in man, in his heart 
which is able to save to the uttermost all whe 
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by a very ingenious literary gentleman of that 
city, for the amusement of a lady. 

“Edward Drinker was born on the 24th of 
December, 1680, in a small cabin, near the 
present corner of Walnut and Second streets, 
in the city of Philadelphia. His parents came 
from a place called Beverly, in Massachusetts 
Bay. The banks of the Delaware, on which 
the city of Philadelphia now stands, were in- 
habited at the time of his birth by Indians and 
a few Swedes and Hollanders. He often talked 
to his companions of picking whortleberries, 
and catching rabbits, on spots now the most 
improved and populous of the city. He recol- 
lected the second time William Penn came to 
Pennsylvania, and used to point to the place 
where the cabin stood, in which he and his 
friends that accompanied him were accommo- 
dated upon their arrival. At twelve years of 
age Le went to Boston, where he served his 
apprenticeship with a cabinet-maker. In the 
year 1745 he returned to Philadelphia with his 
family, where he lived until the time of his 
death. He was four times married, and had 
eighteen children, all of whom were by his first 
wife. At one time of his life he sat down at 
his own table with fourteen children. Not 
long before his death he heard of the birth of 
a grand-child to one of his grand-children, the 
fifth in succession to himself. 

“He retained all his faculties till the last 
year of his life. Even his memory was but 
little impaired; . . and so faithful was his 
memory to him, that his son informed me he 
never heard him tell the same story twice, but 
to different persons, and in different com- 
panies. His eyesight failed him many years 
before his death, but his hearing was uniformly 
perfect. . . . The character of this aged citi- 
zen was not summed up in his negative quality 
of temperance; he was a man of the most 
amiable temper, uniformly cheerful, and kind 
to everybody; his religious principles were as 
steady as his morals were pure; he attended 
public worship above thirty years in the rev. 
dr. Sproat’s church, and died ina full affluence 
of a happy immortality. 

“*The life of this man is marked with several 
circumstances which perhaps have seldom oc- 
curred in the life of an individual; he saw the 
same spot of earth in the course of his life 
covered with woods and bushes, and the recep- 
tacle of birds and beasts of prey afterwards 
become the seat of a city not only the first in 
wealth and arts in the new, but rivalling in 
both many of the first cities in the old world. 
He saw regular streets where he once pursued 
a hare; he saw churches rising upon morasses 
where he had often heard the croaking of 
frogs; he saw wharfs and warehouses where 
he had often seen Indian savages fish from the 
river for their daily subsistence; and he saw 
ships of every size and use in those streams 
where he had often seen nothing but Indian 
canoes; he saw a stately edifice filled with 
legislators, astonishing the world with their 
wisdom and virtue, on the same spot probably 
where he had seen an Indian council fire; he 
saw the first treaty ratified between the newly 
confederated powers of America and the an- 
cient monarchy of France, with all the formal- 
ity and seals, on the same spot probably where 
he once saw William Penn ratify his first and 
last treaty with the Indians, without the for- 
mality of pen, ink or paper; he saw all the 


intermediate stages through which a people 
pass from the most simple to the most com- 
plicated degrees of civilization. 
beginning and the end of the empire of Great 
Britain in Pennsylvania.”’ 

Following the leading article there is news 
from the Supreme Court, the trial of four 
Genoese sailors for the murder of their cap- 
tain; also two new attorneys admitted to the 
“‘court of common pleas.” Items from the 
**Naval Office” of Sloops, Schooners, Ships 
and Brigs, “ Inwards,’’ ‘‘Outwards,’’ and 
“*Cleared.”’ 

The printer is a center of information for 
the advertisements; of him the reader may 
‘*inquire’’ when desiring an “apprentice to 
a genteel business;’’ or a ‘‘good cook and 
housemaid, proper recommendations expected,” 
and, lastly, ‘‘a store in one of the best stands 
of the city to be let. If a single person takes 
it he may have board and lodging in the same 
house.”’ 

Prospective purchasers will also ‘‘ inquire 
of the printer:’’ a lot on Almond street near 
Front street; a lot on Lombard street between 
Second and Third streets, each containing a 
brick or frame messuage. There is a ‘‘pas- 
ture” for sale, “on the west side of Wissa- 
hickon road, little more than a mile from the 
court-house, of four acres and twenty perches 
with a fine stream of water running through 
the middle.’’ Also to be obtained, ‘‘Thirty- 
one acres on Greenwich island near the stone 
bridge.”’ 

After remaining for over a century in the 
one family, the present destination of this 
ancient sheet is among the archives collecting 
by the Friends’ Historical Society, which was 
formed at the centenary of the Arch Street 
Meeting-house in Sixth Month, 1904. 

SARAH CADBURY. 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 367.) 

In the Sixth Month of this year it was thought 
that a visit to the Indians by some members of 
the Committee, bearing a letter of counsel and 
advice, might be timely, and an address was 
accordingly prepared, which contains an urgent 
appeal upon the evils of intemperance, the dis- 
regard of the marriage covenant, and other 
subjects, and thus alludes to a divided state 
of feeling then existing among them. ‘‘Bro- 
thers, there is one thing which has greatly 
troubled us at this time, and that is to hear 
that you do not seem to be so united in feeling 
as you once were, and thus there is much strife 
and division among you, so that even your 
government has been divided, and two parties 
are now trying to carry it on. We cannot say 
who is in the right, but we greatly desire you 
may see that while this state of things lasts 
you cannot get along comfortably together. 
Harsh words will be said, and unkind thoughts 
felt towards one another, so that those who 
may have been good friends will come to hate 
each other and in this way the strife will go 
on, and spread throughout your people. Our 
blessed Saviour who so loved men everywhere 
that He came into this world to save us, has 
taught us that we should love even our enemies, 
forgive those who have wronged us, and bear 
with those who may differ from us, and He left 
us an example that we should walk in his steps. 


He saw the} 


May you and we therefore come to be 
and more like Him, and then we may feel guy 
that as his good spirit rules in our h 

shal] have no comfort in strife and di 

when differences spring up we will do all ® 
our power to settle them and bring back peng 
and good feeling.’’ 

Among those who visited them at this ¢j 
and had interviews in several places, in whig 
this letter was read and interpreted, yey 
Henry Wood, Ebenezer Worth and John § 
Comfort. A Friend who was present at seven 
of these interviews, writes as follows, unde 


date of Ninth Month 10th, 1876, “‘Notwith#. 


standing the dark cloud which appears to 
over the prospects of this people in | 
towards the future . . . yet there are thi 
to encourage us in laboring among them, Qy 
Friends Henry Wood and John S. Comfort, hap 
been favored at times, in speaking, in the way 
of the ministry, and the former has at ti 
appeared in supplication, both in the religigg 
opportunities at the Boarding School, and 
the Councils held on this Reservation. 7 
evening in a particular manner, our hearts hay 
been tendered together, in the evening colle 
tions: and J. 8. C. preached the gospel go 
many of the children were much affected: 
which H Wood knelt imploring the cont 
ance of the mercies and protection of 
Heavenly Father upon those assembled. [ 
rarely seen more sobbing and weeping a 
children than on this occasion; and the ¢ 
takers of the Institution were also alluded 
so that it seemed a renewed visitation of Di 
love to the hearts of many present, and a 
were, an owning of the labors of the Commi 
tee. * After the meeting was over several 
the girls desired to stay down stairs to haw 
talk with Ebenezer, thus giving him an of 
tunity of relieving his mind to them, which 
has improved in a free, fatherly, and affe 
tionate manner.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


The Inner Attraction. 


A famous lady who once reigned in Pat 
society was so plain when she was a girl # 
her mother one day said, after gazing at 
for a long time with a distressed expressial 
“My poor child, I fear it will be very hardit 
you to win love in this world—indeed, evel 
make friends!’’ 

It was from that hour that the succes@ 
this woman, known to the world as Madame 
Circourt, dated. For a little time she 
the matter sorely to heart. Then, humbly, 
sweetly and untiringly, she began to be kink 
kind to the pauper children of her native 
lage, to the servants of her household, 
the birds that hopped about the garden W 
Nothing so distressed her as not to be able 
render a service. 

As the years wore on, her good-will to 
every one made her the idol of the great 
which was eventually her home. Alth 
her complexion was sallow, her gray 
small and sunken, yet she held in devotiot 
her some of the most noted men of her # 
Her life-long unselfishness and interest 
others made her, it is said, irresistible, 
young and old forgot the plainness of her 
tures in the loveliness of her life. 

Count Tolstoy was so plain a boy that 
mother said to him: 


le did. 
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The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has declared to 
unconstitutional so much of the act of Sixth Month 
1895, which provides against the adulteration of foods gy 
applied to drinks when described as foods. The 
was made on the ground that the constitutional require. 
ment that the subject of an act shall be clearly expresges 
in the title was not fulfilled. 

The Carnegie Hero Fund Commission has lately sete 
upon nine cases in which efforts were made to save humay 

























































































































though it is not connected in any way with any of ed t 1 

the Protestant bodies from the United States that | about twenty-five millions of dollors immediately, but 

are now working in the Philippines. When Agli- | Would grant to the eoriod of Att sail ves peer. 

eee a oes work, “en estimated to amount to some hundred millions of dol- 

to the Protestant leaders for conference, an © lars. The City Councils having agreed to make a new 

oa ae oo he yee a all = — lease embodying those provisions ; and the mayor of the 
ishops i ey would come wi im. ey de- 


i city having announced his intention to veto it, many large 
clined, saying they were already as near bishops as | public meetings have been held to uphold the hands of the 


ago. By the proposed change the city would receive 
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he could make them. This observer thinks the | mayor in his proposed aciion. The latter has also dis-| lives. Three silver medals and six bronze medals .7 I 
whole tendency of the Aglipay movement, as it is | missed from office the Director of Public Safety and the awarded. Three widows, whose husbands lost their lin vo 
. : Director of Public Works, who are believed to have been | in the performance of acts of heroism, are included in th |§ —— 
developing, to be toward Protestantism, and he : : aia cae . 
= : . actively engaged in opposition to the public interests, | award, and four of the awards also included a sum of § — 
anys it is stated on good authority ee and has apppointed others in their places. The dismissed | money of $500 or $600 to each. It is stated that sing 
himself does not expect the movement to last. officials obtained an order from one of the lower Courts | the establishment of the fund, on Fourth Month 15, 1904, Pr 
It is said that Aglipay, the Philippine bishop and | enjoining the mayor to desist from removing them, but | to Fifth Month 15, 1905, a total of 407 cases have bes 
leader, made his movement a Reformed Catholic | upon application to the Supreme Court an order was ob- | received. Of this 239 have been refused as not withis bebeor' 
one, rather than a Protestant one, because by so | tained superseding that of the lower Court and the new | the scope of the fund, 159 are awaiting investigation and 
doing he felt sure of drawing more heavily upon j officials, Potter and Acker, have continued upon their | 9 have been granted. 
the Catholic membership. The observer before | duties. These actions of the mayor have received the| It is said that the largest blast ever set off was accom 
referred to thinks that Aglipay’s judgment to have cordial approval of a large proportion of the better ele- | plished by contractors for the Pennsylvania Railroad on th 
. ° : - | ment of the city, and are believed to mark the downfall | 23d ult., at Safe Harbor. More than seventy tons of high (Bouth 
been good, or a cea as alone the oe of the power of the “ machine” politicians who have long | explosives were used in crushing to pieces an immense rock Arti 
can Bible Society agents sold last year to Aglipay | .yerted an evil and powerful influence in both the city | that stood in the path of a line being constructed along the 
leaders no fewer than fifty thousand Bibles and and State government. In consequence of popular oppo- | Susquehanna River. The cost of the blast is estimated 
Testaments. He thinks that eventually the Agli- sition the project of making a new lease of the gas works | at $18,800. Sixty-six holes were drilled into the immense N 
pay movement will disintegrate, and a small part | has been abandoned. rock, and when they were set off simultaneously the com wer 
go back to the Catholic Church from whence it} A despatch from Washington, says : “ President Roose- | try for miles around was shaken as though by an earth 9 o— 
came, and the rest be absorbed by the various | Velt is thinking of sending the immigration problem to quake. Because of extra precautions not a personwy | ——— 
: : : Congress and urging drastic action to overcome what he | injured. A rock that measured 360 feet in length, 15) LEA! 
Protestant bodies that are now getting footholds E ; in width and 60 feet in depth ; 
and commanding the confidence of the Filipinos in | "°%4"48 48 4 serious peril. , an ete and Co enee te Capt wen Sechen Se 
ache aeeaihenia Immigration this year is breaking all records. A total oe wea of the Russian Empire has 
, of over a million is indicated for the year, and most of it | proved the recommendations of the Passports Commiasiog, @ for’ OU 
P 5 . | comes from Italy, Hungary and Russia. which embraces the concession to this Government under rathe 
To AID THE Boers.—A very interesting work is} Two methods are under consideration—the limiting of | the treaty of 1834 that American Jews bearing passport : 
being carried on among the Boers by Emily Hob- | the number of immigrants who can be landed in a month | issued by this Government shall be allowed unimpeded pointe! 
house, an Englishwoman who was a warm Boer | and the increase of the head tax to a prohibitive figure. | trance and privilege to travel in Russia. Ap tines 
sympathizer, and who suffered considerable perse- | The purpose is to check and reduce the immigration as Jew of this city has said in reference to it: “ It is the 
cution in consequence during the war. Since its | much as possible. greatest achievement of this great nation, and a genuim & tion.” 
close she has organized and carried out a practical | _1*t is stated that in ten years, including 1895 and 1904, victory in bebalf of religious liberty. It makes the ii well i 
h f relief according to the figures furnished by the Railway Mail | American citizen what it really purports to be; since a 
scheme Of relict. lvd 4. 30.000 f. Service, 102 men were killed, 590 seriously injured and | eliminates all class distinction and places us all ona @ But if 
The country was utterly devastated, 30,000 farm- | 9049 slightly injured in mail cars. The casaalties in the | equal footing. I hope it is the entering wedge for th to lea 
houses burned, 16,000 orphans left destitute, and | jast two years decided the Post Office Department to re- | overthrow of the cruel and barbarous attitude of 
the surviving men and women without means to quire stronger cars in the future, and in order to meet sion that has so long marked Russia’s domination over th may ¥ 
rebuild their ruined homes or replant their fields. | this demand a steel car has been built in which it is be- | Jews.” We 
The relief measures instituted by the British gov- | lieved the men in the postal service can work in safety.| A naval battle is reported to have taken place betwem 
_ernment have been quite inadequate to meet so a oes with ao = = at wm! = a a ee on the oe — that w 
: strong steel canopy overhead and a heavy steel under- P ree cruisers of the 
= a rn a little over a year ago, went body. All the woodwork is fireproof. are reported to have been destroyed. The Japanese am and a 
y h Af ? a “trekk i h ‘ ain ob The Railway Gazette is quoted as stating that electri- | reported to have lost one cruiser and ten torpedo bose § eled t 
out to Sout rica anc = UrekKe undreds Of | city is fast displacing steam as the motive power on rail-| Three-quarters of a million people have died of th oa | 
miles through the country districts, personally in-| roads, and that the sum of money which will permit a| plague in India this year, according to figures furnished 
vestigating. She found the conditions heart-break- | railroad to run one steam train an hour will pay for the | by Indian Secretary Brodrick in the House of Commou. & have 
ing, especially on the lonely farms many miles | cost of running an electric train every four minutes, or, | The mortality from First Month 1st to Fourth Month Is liant! 
from any town. In an appeal published in the | in other words, under ordinary conditions, where the | was 471,744, while another 215,961 succumbed durigg 5 
London Speaker, she wrote: track and terminals are built, the cost of a steam train _ four wee comes — — = a So: 
“ AA : _| service is fifteen times greater, expressed in the fre- t is stated that the latest official census of : 
ti “— oo es Aree ae oe quency of the trains, than electrical service. shows that the country has a population of 125,640,021, in dre 
ion. ems } P y pe ag The first wireless message between Havanna and New | comprising thirty-seven tribes and nationalities. Th makes 
work for cash; the women and children sit silent | york was lately received at the office of the Atlantic De | Russians comprise two-thirds of the population of the is 
at home. No word of complaint is ever heard. | Forest Wireless Company. It came all the way by wire- | empire, but in some of the districts they are in them ger 
There is nothing to do: no clothes to wash, no food | less, with several relays. nority. In the Caucasus 34 per cent. are Russians, home 
to cook, no garden to till, and neither seeds nor| The message was transmitted from Havana to Key | in Poland only 6.7 per cent. The percentage of illitersgy But w 
water. They sit in a row, silent.” West, thence to a steamer between Key West and Cape | among the Russians is high. Only 30 per cent. of th ; 
Emily Hobhouse instituted practical measures to ae a — to Atlantic City and finally - papi , ee — _ = read - = the 1i 
o Broadway, Ne ; e country is s : 
a eunane bso tte tee al a In reference to the value of the weather reports fur- | only 650,000. = , 
ate y >“. | nished by the Government it has been recently stated In the 
tributing seeds for the men to plant, and cloth for | that an insurance company which was skeptical of the NOTICES. is ite 
eae to = ? et eae ae — a he eg a made a me a A YOUNG woman Friend, a school teacher, wishes a p> oe 
ack to Kurope, and she and her comm) ion of the workings of the bureau several years ago, and | sition to travel, willing to tutor in English, German, @ 1 
money to purchase oxen for ploughing. Now she | estimated that the people of the United States were | Latin. Inquire at ‘actin of THE Sein, w pr 
has gone out to South Africa again to introduce a | saved on average at least $30,000,000 annually in prop- . Mg ig apogee 
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Mass., will be glad to forward any contributions. 





has cost almost $14,000,000. 

A recent despatch states that the police census of 
Washington, just completed, shows a population of 323, 
346, an increase of 44,628 over the Federal census of 
1900. The greatest increase was in the white residents, 
who number 227,812, while there are 95,534 negroes. 
The census shows in eight years since the last police cen- 
| sus a white increase of 20 per cent.,and negro 8 per cent. 








MarRIeED, on Fifth-day, Third Mo. 23d, 1905, at Friesdl 
Meeting, Middleton, Ohio, WALTER M. CoopER, 800 
Samuel and Sarah P. Cooper, (the former deceased), 
Charles and Sarah C. Blackburn, of New Waterford, Obie. 
West Grove, Pa., and ANNA P. BLAcKBuRN, daughter # 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StatTes.—The citizens of Philadelphia have 
lately been greatly aroused by an effort made by political 
leaders to secure a large sum of money from the United 
Gas Improvement Company by changing the terms of the 
lease made by the city with this company a few years 
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